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Youth from Low-Income Families 

In 2007, nearly 40 percent of children in the United States 
lived in low-income families — families with incomes at or be- 
low 200 percent of the federal poverty level (FPL). 1 Youth 
from low-income families are vulnerable to poor outcomes as 
adults, as these youth often lack the resources and opportu- 
nities found to lead to better outcomes. This fact sheet com- 
pares the young adult outcomes and adolescent risk-taking 
behaviors of youth from low-income families to those from 
middle-income (201-400 percent of FPL) and high-income 
(401 percent of FPL or higher) families. All differences dis- 
cussed below are significant at the 95 percent confidence 
level or above. 

■ Youth from low-income families engage in more risk be- 
haviors during adolescence (3.5 mean cumulative risks) 
than youth from middle-income (3.2 mean cumulative 
risks) and high-income (2.9 mean cumulative risks) fami- 
lies. 2 

■ Youth from low-income families are more likely than 
youth from middle- and high-income families to have sex 
before age 16, become a member of a gang, attack 
someone or get into a fight, steal something worth more 
than 50 dollars, and ever run away. However, youth 
from low-income families are not more likely than youth 
from middle- and high-income families to use alcohol 
and marijuana, sell illegal drugs, or destroy property. 

■ Seven percent of young women from low-income fami- 
lies have a child by age 18, while only 2 percent of fe- 
males from middle-income families and 1 percent of 
females from high-income families have a birth by this 
age. 

■ Nearly a third of youth from low-income families (29 per- 
cent) fail to earn high school diplomas, approximately 
three times greater than the percentage of youth from 
middle-income families (10 percent) and roughly six 
times greater than the percentage of youth from high- 
income families (5 percent). 3 



ABOUT THIS FACT SHEET 

This fact sheet was prepared by Adam Kent of 
the Urban Institute, under contract to ASPE, as 
part of a series on vulnerable youth and the tran- 
sition to adulthood. The project examined the 
role of different aspects of youth vulnerability and 
risk-taking behaviors on several outcomes for 
young adults. The data come from the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1997 cohort. This 
survey, funded by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, follows a sample of adolescents in 1997 
into young adulthood with annual interviews that 
capture their education, employment, family 
formation, and other behaviors. The analyses in 
this series use the subset of youth born in 1980- 
81, who were 15-17 years old when first inter- 
viewed in 1997. Outcomes are obtained by using 
the annual data through 2005 when these young 
adults were 23-25 years old. 
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